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A TIME FOR TRADITION 

by Professor Gilbert R. Menil 

Over the forty-eight years of issuing the Text, there have been 
repeated columns complaining of the lack of school spirit at Lotvell 
Tech. For the most part, the complaints have been about lack of 
attendance at various athletic events, but there have been columns 
about other lacks of the student body. 

It is suggested that "school spirit” is largely an outgrowth of 
pride in one or more features of a school. Perhaps it is pride in the 
wonderful campus and buildings, or in the caliber of the instructing 
staff and the courses they offer, or in the prowess of the students 
in various athletic events or, even, in the age of the school and 
the accomplishments of those who were graduates. 

Most of these items for pride come out of a school history. A 
young school has little background of this kind and finds it hard 
to build "school spirit". 

Recognizing that Lowell has had a world-wide reputation for 
many years due to the excellence of the training given students for 
the Textile Industries, perhaps some acquaintance with bits of 
history about the school and its personnel from seventy years ago 
L.T.I. 


state HOUSE — Gov. John A. ary i, 1897. tho «iu!ar program 
announc , ed a P; was not started until October 1897. 
pomtmenl of four new trustees at The courses given in the spring 
^TW J„ ec i lno o , gica , ^stRute. of 1897 were organized so that 
Two reappointments were also credit could be arranged in the 
years to follow. 

No chemistry space was pro- 
vided in the fifth and fourth floors 
of the Parker Block, on Middle 
Street, these floors being fully oc- 
cupied with Cotton and Wool 
Yarns. Weaving Laboratories, the 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO 

While the charter for the Lowell could stimulate pride 
Textile Scbool was granted on 
July 1, 1895 and the School was 
dedicated on January 31, 1897 and 

the first ^classes opened on Febru. w as shown into an entirely empty 
floor having about 5000 square 


announced, one to the board of 
trustees and one for the LT1 build- 
ing authority. 

Edward A. Biron of Dunstable, 
seoior vice president of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation of Lowell, was named to 
three-year term, to succeed Am 
D. Minahan whose term had e.. 
pired. Biron is also finance chair- 
man of the Dunstable Republican 
Town Committee. 

Also named a trustee is Chas. G. 
Sampas, news editor and colum- 
nist of The Lowell Sun, who lives 
at 277 Tenth St.. Lowell. He takes 
the place of Lawrence R. Lauchlin 
of Chelmsford, whose term ex- 
pired in June. 

Alexander M. Clark, of Newbury, 
also was named, to take the term 
of Joseph P. Donahue, Jr., a 
trustee who had served on the 
board of higher education repre- 
senting LT1. Clark is president 
and treasurer of the Parker River 
Marine. Inc., of Newbury, and 
formerly worked for EG&G. He 
has been a town moderator in 
Newbury. 

The fourth new trustee is An- 
thony Faunce of Lincoln, an in- 
surance man and vice president of 
the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, formerly chairman of 
the Lincoln Republican Town 
Committee, he also was chairman 
of the Brad Morse Committee. 

Reappointments went to Joseph 
DeMambro of Newton for a see- 
ond term as trustee, and to Har- 
old W. Leitch of Andover, to the 
LTI Building Authority. 


TEXT RECEIVES NEW 
EQUIPMENT 

In order to complement the 
thorough re-organization that the 
Text has undergone under the 
auspices of its new leadership, 
have recently purchased and __ 
eeived a large order of new office 
equipment. We are now totally 
modernized physically, as well as 
in philosophy. The purchase order 
included: four double pole desks, 
raising our complement to six; 
four executive desk chairs: two 
super speed electrie typewriters; 
new filing system; miscellaneous 
ilems such as purchase order 
forms, petty cash forms, diction- 
aries, a clock, record books, and 
n assignment calendar. We urge 


“"“i - 'ii.; auuui .TO) square 

feet, in which, not long before, 
there had been a fire. 

Prof. Olney spent a very busy 
summer deciding his immediate 
needs, sending out orders, receiv- 
ing shipments and having water- 
proof flooring, benches and utili- 
ties installed. 

Thus, in the top two and one 
half stories of the Parker Block, 

— now Pollard Exchange, on Middle 

lecture class rooms and the De- Street, in the center of down- 
sign and Art Studios, town Lowell, on October 4, 1897 

On May 27, 1897, the trustees the Lowell Textile School opened 
took a lease on one half of the its first regular program with 
third floor of the Parker Block Christopher P. Brooks as the 
and assigned this space to the ’’director” of the school under the 
Chemistry Department. Accord- supervision of Mr. James T. 
ing to Dr. Louis A. Olney, when he Smith, the clerk of the corpora- 
arrived at Lowell, he expected to tion and the active representative 
find an equipped laboratory but of the Board of Trustees. 



Mr. Smith was the secretary of 
the Lowell Board of Trade, where 
the Textile School originated, 
While it was his idea to get the 
School started and then step out 
of the picture, be found that an 
unencumbered and unbiased mind 
was needed to guide the develop- 
ment of the new school so he 
gave up the Board of Trade work 
and continued on as an unpaid, 
full time resident trustee until the 
School was turned over to the 
Commonwealth, July 1. 1918. 

Because Mr. Smith was so much 
the originator and guiding spirit 
of the school through the first two 
decades, it seems appropriate to 
tell a little about him on the 
seventieth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the first regular class, 
which graduated June 9, 1900. 

TEXT SEEKS NEW 
PERSONNEL 

To facilitate the operation cf 
our vastly expanded organization, 
the Text is seeking responsible 
personnel to fill several vital 
openings in our staff. The only 
way that we can maintain high 
standards of journalism is to 
have a staff that is so large that 
no single member is burdened 
with the excessive tasks of writ- 
ing. reporting, editing, and laying 
out the paper. Unfortunately, just 
such a situation prevails now. We 


jusiness management. To join, 
drop in at the Text office in the 
basement of the library at your 
convenience. 


A member of the Institute's security police, logs o stvc>... 
os the boord of trustees lost week onnexed forty spaces i 
what wos an alt student lot. 


A.S.T.M.E. HOSTS 
CONFERENCE 

by Scott Mosher 
In 1954 the A.S.M.E., a na- 
tional professional society was 
started at L.T.I. with the ex- 
press purpose of promoting closer 
contact between students aspir- 
ing to be engineers and practic- 
ing engineers. This is important 
because not only must the stu- 
dent be aware of the theoretical 
side of his chosen profession, 
hut he must also develop ties 
wills professioanl men in order 
to realize the practical side of 
engineering. 

Continued on page 7 


JAMES T. SMITH 

Mr. James Thorndike Smith 
was "a prime mover in the group 
which founded the Lowell Textile 
School" and was one of the origi- 
nal associates and permanent 
trustees, 1895 - 1918. He was elect- 
ed clerk of the corporation at the 
first meeting and so continued un- 
til the school was turned over to 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, July 1, 1918. While this was 
not his original intention, when 
the permanent quarters were built 
on the river bank, he became the 
unpaid, full time, resident trustee 
of the school. He was eighty- one 
years old when he retired from 
the Board of Trustees. 

He was bom on January 28. 
1837. in Lowell, Mass., the son of 
William Moore Smith and Lavinia 
G. Hardy. 

He was educated in the public 
schools of Lowell and graduated 
from 1/Owell High School at the 
age of fifteen. 

After high school, he worked in 
a clothing and furnishing store in 
Lowell. 

The following biographical ma- 
terial is taken from the Lowell 
Textile Journal of April 1903. hav- 
ing been originally published in 
Ihe Textile World: 

"He attended the public schools 
and afterward obtained a com- 
mercial experience in the city of 
his birth. In 1858, he removed 
from Lowell to MattooD. Illinois, 
engaging in business there. He 
was elected police justice in that 
city and discharged the duties of 
his office with much credit dur- 
ing a very trying time ... Mr. 
Smith resigned his office as jus- 
tice and enlisted as private in 
the 54th Illinois Regiment which 
was mustered into service Decem- 
ber 1. 1861. They were sent to 
Columbus. Kentucky, where Mr. 
Smith, though a private, acted as 
assistant adjutant general for a 
number of weeks: later he was 
promited to captain. ... On 
November 15. 1865, four years 
after his enlistment, he was mus- 
tered out of the service." 

"Mr. Smith then went to Wash- 
ington and accepted a position in 
the Treasury Department. While 
thus engaged he took a regular 
course in the law school of the 
National University, received the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws, 1873, 
and was admitted to the Bar, 1874. 

. . . After more than twenty years’ 
service in Washington he resigned 
his position In 1886 and relumed 
to his old home in Lowell.” 

"He became interested at once 
in Board of Trade work and while 
thus engaged had his attention at 
tractcd to the necessity for techni- 
cal education in the textile in- 
dustry. . . 

"Since then he has given it his 
close and unremitting attention, 
investigating methods and raising 
means to carry on the work. . . ." 

"Two years ago (1901) he went 
abroad in behalf of the Lowell 
Textile School, and visited sehools 
at Glasgow, Bolton, Manchester, 
Leeds and Bradford. . . 


preeiated by the general public L- 


Mrs. James T. Smith is believed 
to have come from a very suc- 
cessful Detroit family. One of her 
contemporaries said that Mrs. 
Smith was a fine looking lady 
"with great presence and dig- 
nity.” In her days al Lowell, she 
did not take part in many aetivi 
ties, either social or religious, but 
the reeolleetions of the boys who 
often met James T. walking to 
and fro on the sidewalk, waiting 
for his morning paper, before six 
(Continued on page 2) 



TOth ANNIVERSARY/ 

Continued from page 1 
o'clock, were of a cordia[ and 


pleasant 
freshly u 


„„ -n the per- 

iod around 1912, Mrs. Smith had 
an eleetnc automobile which she 
drove in good weather. The car 
was garaged in a bam adjoining 
the house, where the batteries 
were "charged up" from a heavy 
electric circuit. Pictures in a 1967 
Ford advertisement show a Baker 
Electric which looks roucb like 
the car which Mrs. Smith drove, 
ft is doubtful whether Mr. Smith 
ever rode much In the electric 
automobile. However, there is no 
one to tell how much James T. 
Smith had encouragement from 
his wife, but in all probability, the 
School owes much to Mrs. Smith 
as the helpful partner of the 
Father of the School. 

As a young man, James T. 
Smith was a traveling salesman 
for toe patent medicines of the 
J. C. Ayer Co., of Lowell, fn his 
later life, he had some interesting 
and amusing atories be would tell 
about the experiences 
work. 

He was mustered out a Captain 
of Company F of the Fifty- Fourth 
Illinois Veteran Infantry and. 
while in Washington, was one of 
the original organizers of the 
"Grand Army of the Republic in 
the East" and continually wore 
his lapel button. He was an au- 
thority on the U. S. postal laws. 
In 1883. he was sent abroad by 
the secretary of the treasury and 
visited Berlin, London, France 
aad Switzerland. He was active 
in the movement to set aside May 
thirtieth as Memorial Day and he 
conducted the first Memorial Day 
services held at Arlington Heights, 
Virginia, now Arlington Ceme- 
tery. 


brick house, in old Middlesex Vill- 
age, al what is now 1527 Middlesex 
St., opposite what waa before Col- 
onial days the Indian Cornfield 
and was later, the white man's 
muster field. He was a memoer 
of the Old Resident's Historical 
Association of Lowell and served 
as its secretary and treasurer. 

He was elected the first honor- 
ary member of the Lowell Textile 


alumni reunions. 

From 1900 on, the biography of 
James T. Smith was the history 
of Uie Lowclf Textile School. One 
item of special interest, at the 
present, was his interest m physi- 
cal fitness and gymnastics. 

In the 1904 bulletin is the first 
mention of an athletie field, pro- 
vided through the generosity of 
Mr. Frederick Fanning Ayer, the 
son of Dr. James C. Ayer, for 
whom Mr. Smith worked as a 
young man. The 1906 bulletin 
speaks of the field having been 
graded and laid out for baseball, 
football and track, with bleachers. 
(This is the lot on which Cumnock 
Hall stands.) 

The 1909 bulletin adds:- "This 
year a beginning was made in 
equipping of the upper hall (the 
old gymnasium) of Southwick Hall 
with gymnasllc apparatus” — 
weights, bells, clubs, rings, horse, 
bars, bag, foils, single sticks. All 
of this equipment was paid for by 
Mr. Smith personally. 

The 19(0 bulletin adds still 
more:- "This year the services of 
a physical director have been en- 
gaged and opllonal classes have 
been held in gymnasium work. It 
is proposed to extend this work 
further in the near future, making 
it a part of the regular school 
program. This will be done aa 
far as the time and arrangement 
with other classes will permit". 

The Institute has an oil painting 
of Mr. Smith which is signed by 
"Vesper L. George 1904". Mr 
George was the "principal of De- 
corative Art Development” from 
1897 to 1906. He was the only 
man to ever have that title at 
Lowell. The portrait shows head 
and shoulders, with Mr. Smith 
sealed, wearing a Prince Albert 
coat with his army lapel button 
clearly shown. At some early 
date, this picture was hung in the 
original trustee's room, at Moody 
Street, and continued there for all 
of the years that Mr. Eamcs used 
that office. Around 1946. this por- 
trait was hung in the old assembly 
hall (now the book slore) along 
with portraits of Royal Southwick 
and Prof. Ol ney. 

I.E.E.E. NEWS 

Here is some news on upcoming 
I.E.E.E. events. On Oct. 26, there 
will be two films: "Inside Tel- 
star" by Bell Labs, and "Trans- 
resistance" by Tektronie Co. 
NEREM (Northeast Electronics 
Research and Engineering Meet- 
ing) will be in Boston Nov. 1, 2 3. 
On Nov. 9, there will be a film 
entitled "The Square Wave" by 
Tektronie Co. 


After Cumnock Hall was com- 
pleted and the Hindle Book Store 
took ever the "assembly ball". 
Mr. Smith'* portrait was stored 
away in the library for safe keep- 
ing until It could be relocated. 

After giving up his trusteeship, 
Mr. Smith continued his Interest 
in the School and, on several oc 
casiona, ataff members and/or 
students visited at his home. The 
Text for February 5, 1920, tells of 
the visil of fifteen members of the 
instructing staff to Mr. Smith's 
home on January 28th, for bis 
eighty third birthday One por- 
tion aays, ". . . despite his years 
Mr. Smith goes out on most days 
and his general and mental alert- 
ness shows the advantage of a 
life well lived." 

James T. Smith died in Lowell 
on January 18, 1926. 


THE T E X_T__ 


At the funeral services, a double 

quartet of Textile students sang 
two hymns. The honorary bearers 
were: Arthur G. Pollard, Royal 
P. White, Hugh J. Molloy, Joseph 
A Gagnon and Mayor John J. 
Donovan all members of the board 
of trustees. The active bearers 
were: Professors Louia A. Oiney, 
Edgar H. Barker. Arthur A. Ste- 
wart, Stephen E. Smith, Herman 
H. Bachman and Herbert J. BalL 
Taps was played at the grave side 
by Walter Douglas. '21, the bugler 
for the members of Battery F. In 
World War I. President Charles 
H. Eamcs was in charge of the 
services. Professor James G. 
Dow was the faculty marshall 
and Professor Lester H. Cushing 
was the student marshall. 

Continued on page 3 


CAMEO DINER 

Whether President or Student 
The Service is 1 he Same 
Alfred "Boofie” Saucier, Mgr. 

Sundays 6:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 

Mon-Frl. 5:00 A.M. to 11 :30 P.M. 



Engineers, Mathematicians: 

you should 
consider a career 

withNSA 


... if you are stimulated by the prospect 
of undertaking truly significani 
assignments in your field, working in 
its most advanced regions. 

... if you are attracted by the 
opportunity to contribute directly and 
importantly to the security of ournalion. 
... if you want to share optimum 
facilities and equipmeni, including one 
of the world's forcmosl computer/ EDP 
installations, in your quest for a 
stimulating and satisfying career. 

The National Security Agency is 
responsible for designing and 
developing "secure" communications 
systems and EDP devices to transmit, 
receive and process vital information. 
The mission encompasses many 
aspects of communications, computer 
(hardware and software) technology, 
and information recording and storage 
. . . and provides a wealth of career 
opportunities to the graduate engineer 
and mathematician. 

ENGINEERS will find work which is 
performed nowhere else . . . devices 
and systems are constantly being 
developed which are in advance of any 
outside the Agency. As an Agency 
engineer, you will carry out research, 
design, development, testing and 
evaluation Of sophisticated, large-scale 
cryptocommunications and EDP 
systems. You may also participate in 


related studies of electromagnetic 
propagation, upper atmosphere 
phenomena, and solid state devices 
using the latest equipment for 
advanced research within NSA's fully 
instrumented laboratories. 
MATHEMATICIANS define, 
formulate and solve complex 
communicaticns-relatcd problems. 
Statistical mathematics, matrix algebra, 
and combinatorial analysis are but a 
few of the tools applied by Agency 
mathematicians. Opportunities for 
contributions in computer sciences and 
theoretical research are also offered. 
Continuing your Education? 

NSA's graduate study program may 
permit you to pursue two semesters of 
full-time graduate study at full salary. 
Nearly all academic costs are borne by 
NSA, whose proximity to seven 
universities is an additional asset. 
Salaries and Benefits 
Starting salaries, depending on 
education and experience, range from 
S 8 ,000 to $ 1 3,500, and inc reases 
follow as you assume additional 
responsibility. Policies relating to 
vacations, insurance and retirement are 
liberal, and you enjoy the advantages 
of Federal employment without Civil 
Service certification. 

Another benefit is the NSA location, 
between Washington and Baltimore, 


which permits your choice of-city, 
suburban or country Iiviog and allows 
easy access to the Chesapeake Bay; 
ocean beaches, and other summer and 
winter recreation areas. 

Campus Interview Dates: 


Check with the Placement Office now 
to arrange an interv ! ew with NSA 
representatives on campus, The 
Placement Office has additional 
information about NSA, or you may 
write: Chief, College Relations Branch, 
National Security Agency, 

Ft. George G. Meade, Maryland 
20755, ATTN: M321. An equal 
opportunity employer, M&F. 



national 


security 

agency 
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Continued from pags 2 
Mr. Smith left a bequest of 
$iuoo, ia the care of the Alumni 
Association, which by vote of the 
exeeutive committee on January 
15, 1927, was called the “James T. 
Smith Scholarship Fund”, to 
which additions might he made 
from time to time. No additions 
have been made. The principal of 
the bequest is part of the co- 
mmgled funds from which Use 
interest is used for alumni scho- 
larships. There has never been a 
James T. Smith Scholarship 
On April is. 1925, the Board of 
Trustees voted to dedicate a page 
in their records to the memory of 
James T. Smith, to accept the 
pert of the resolutions commits 
on his death, and to send a copy 
of the resolutions to his daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Austin. 

One paragraph in the accepted 
resolution reads as follows:- 
"The school owes its inception 
development and preeminence m 
the textile world to this man's 
pioneering spirit; and his ability 
to understand important problems 
m their wider significance and 
his skill and untiring devotion in 
promoting this most useful and 
notable enterprise entitle him to 
be known and remembered as the 
'Father of the Lowed Textile 
School' ”. 

Committee 
Xoyal P. White 
Charles H. Eames 
Hugh J. Mclloy 

The 1907 Pickaut was dedicated 
to Mr. Smith with his picture as 
a frontispiece. Years later, the 
1926 Piekout was dedicated to Mr. 
Smith, posthumously, with ' ' 
picture as a frontispiece, 
citation read;- 
"With affectionate regard 
dedicate fins the twenty-first vol- 
ume of the Piekout, to the mem- 
ory cf the man whose vision led to 
the creation of our Alma Mater, 
and whose ye are of devotion have 
been so great a force in her evolu- 
tion. 


of 

LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 
1837 - I92S" 

On page 23, of the 1926 Year- 
hook were informal pictures of 
Mr. Smith in his living room, his 
home on Middlesex Street and the 
Hackberry tree, opposite th 
hoder Tiousc, which he so 
fully saved and protected. Pages 
23 and 24 have a short biographi- 
cal trihute to Mr. Smith's memory 
and page 22 has the following 
poem ^y a student, W. M. Camp- 

JAMES T. SMITH 
Sitting alone in his armchair, 
Strength quickly ebbing away; 
Memories of youth and devotions, 
Ardor of dear bygone days. 

Thoughts of the school by the 

Dreams, then his thoughts fade 
away 

From the earth and tile things that 
surround it 

into Life's eternal day. 

Passed from this life to another. 

Gone from the paths he once trod; 
From the arms of his dear faithful 
loved ones 

Into the arms of his God. 

One of the favorite sayings of 
Mr. Smith, when talking to the 
boys or ahout them, whieh Mr. 
Eames was given to quoting at 
frequent intervals as long as he 
was at the School, was, "Once a 
student, always a student." This 
was to signify that a student 
should never drop his connection 
with the school. He was weleoms 
to return, to refresh himself about 
the materials or equipment he 
had seen and used as a stpdent 
and to talk with members of the 
staff about any problem he was 
experiencing ia his work. 

He lived up to the quotation 
himself as he conducted an annual 
survey in which he solicited infor- 
mation as to the present em- 



ployer, position and duties of the 

past students. The school staff 
acted as unofficial employment 
agency, frequently bringing to- 
gether graduates and prospective 
employers to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

In the second place, he con- 
tended that in aduitioo to the 
usual academic instruction while 
a student was In residence, the 
school aimed to train him to have, 
not only an open hut a ecutinnally 
inquiring mind. This carried the 
thought that wcat a student should 
learn was not only the content of 
the courses given hy his instruc- 
tors but how to approach any pro- 
blem. how to analyze it to its var- 
ious components, how to seive 
each of these parts and how tc 
put the answers to these parts to- 
gether to make a complete solu- 
tion of the prohlem. Textiles pro- 


taught to think of 

fibers which were basic to any 
manufactured product, the pro- 
cessing that had been performed 
with the fibers up to the point be- 
ing considered, what processing 
was planned for the fiber beyond 
that point and what characteris- 
tics were desired in the finished 
product 

And how Mr. £mith exemplified 
this teaching ia his own work at 
Lowell;- m his late fifties, putting 
in several years of promotion to 
get the Scnool started; at nearly 
seventy, following up the ideas of 
Ganat and Taylor and bringing 
such men and their ideas tc the 
School and to those mill men who 
would listen; at seventy fivo, 
pressing for the privilege of grant- 
ing degrees; and finally, at 
eighty, arranging for the State to 
take over the School so that it 
might continue on. 



SoTie say we specialize \n power. . . 
power for propulsion . . . power for 
auxiliary systems . . . power for aircraft, 
missiles and space vehicles . . . power for 
marine and industrial applications . . . 



iheyre right 
And wrong. 


It might be said, irstead, that we specialize In people, for 
we believe that people are a most 
important reason for our company’s success. We act 
on that belief. 

We select our engineers and scientists catefu’ly. Motivate 
them well. Give them the equipment and facilities only a 
leader can provide, Offer them company-paid, 
graduate-education opportunities. Encourage them to push 
into fields that have not been explored before. Keep them 
reaching for a little bit more responsibility than they can 
manage. Reward them well wher they do manage it. 

You couid be one of the reasons for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft's 
success . . . if you have a B.S., M.S. or Ph.D. in: 

MECHAN'CAL • AERONAUTICAL • ELECTRICAL 
. CHEMICAL . CIVIL . MARINE • INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING • PHYSICS • CHEMISTRY • METALLURGY 
. CERAMICS • MATHEMATICS • STATISTICS 
• COMFLTER SCIENCE • ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
. ENGINEERING MECHANICS, 

And we could be the big reason for your success. Consult 
your college placement officer— or write Mr. William L 
Stoner, Engineering Department, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
East Hartford, Connecticut 06108, 



Pratt & Whitney Rircraft 

CONNECTICUT OPERATIONS EAST HARTFORO, CONNECTICUT 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
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EDITORIAL 

It is not difficult to determine that the student enrollment of 
L.T.I. appears to be growing exponentially. We have accepted 
approximately 950 freshmen this year and if the present trend 
continues (as seems likely), the percentage lost for aeademio 
reasons will decline further (22% in '66, 12% in '67), and thus 
our carry over enrollment will increase proportionately. Such 
expansion is in part a consequence of the stated government policy 
of increasing the overall student population of Mass. State schools 
30% in die next two years. It shall be the purpose of this editorial 
to examine the academic and environmental resultant of a continu- 
ally expanding student community at LT.I. and its revclence to 
the overall phenomenon of "assembly line education”. 

You have only to refer to your own experience to verify the 
fact that our classrooms are becoming more and more crowded every 
semester. L.T.I. supposedly maintains a student- teacher ratio of 
14-1, but it is a rare experience indeed to attend a class with less 
than 25 students. More common is the type of situation which bas 
prevailed in junior math where one instructor must teach three 
consecutive classes of over 50 students. In fact, it is existant school 
policy not to permit continuance of a course ^attended by less than 
10 (without special permission). 

The outgrowths of such an academic environment, if in our 
generosity we may call it that, are obvious. There is no class time 
for individual attention to the given problem of any particular 
student. Often there is no time after class either because the 
students and teachers alike are burdened with excessive academic 
loads (i.e. the quantity of hours spent in class, not necessarily the 
difficulty of the material presented). Also in some instances studenis 
and teachers alike maintain non-academic employment, Although 
some instructors will vehemently dony it, there is not always time 
to give proper attention to the correction of exams, which arts 
sometimes relegated to graduate students to correct (or butcher). 
This frequently results in obvious errors or unfairness in the 
correction of exams. Such is especially true during the frenzied 
rush to correct finals. Personally speaking, I have been granted 
over 100 points on tests because of errors in correction, including one 
10-point error in the only final exam I ever bothered to contest. 
We do not blame L.T.I.’s harried professors for making mistakes; 
their burden sometimes exceeds human capacity, The complaint is 
against the system existant here, and in the majority of colleges 
everywhere, which creates such situations. Let us now examine the 
predicament in general, with particular attention to the effects of 
the system on the individual , . . 

Tlie phenomenon of "assembly line education" is not an easy 
one to define or comprehend. In this essay we shall consider it as 
the attempt to "program" the student with the statistics, formulas, 
and definitions that entail a given discipline. We are all familiar 
with the "parrot" techniques employed by some instructors. That 
such methodology is diametrically opposed to the purpose of attend- 
ing college should be self evident. Nevertheless, far too many 
students AND instructors feci that college is precisely, and ONLY 
a plate to be programmed for a certain job, call it X, to cam a 
certain number of dollars, call it Y. Therefore, they argue it is per- 
fectly acceptable to cram as many students into a classroom as the 
laws of physics will allow; it is proper to lecture AT the statistically 
averaged student, (who does not exist in reality), rather than 
experiencing education WITH people; it is justifiable to say "da, 
da, da, da", and woebetide the student who docs not repeat exactly 
"da, da, da, da"; it is wrong, a mortal sin, a capital crime, to con- 
sider a student as a sensitive individual. The future productions 
of such minds packaged under the above criteria, will seldom be 
distinguished by an air of originality; they are anticipated in their, 
happiest efforts; and if they are found to differ among themselves in 
anything, it is only in irregular sallies and trilling concerts . . . 

We wish that L.T.I. would consider an "agonizing reappraisal" 
of its entire educational philosophy, and thereby to take the first 
step backward from the brink of mindless oblivion which we so fast 
approach, 

S.J.B. 
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No Ptrking 

by Victor ). Lucas, Jr. 

In literature there arc great 
heroes doomed to travel through- 
etemiiy without ever finding 
Jaee of rest. These heroes are 
known to us as ‘’The Flying 
Dutchman" and "The Man With- 
out a Country," among others. 
Now, however, joining these clas- 
sic greats, ectnes ihe "L.T.I. 
Sprint." Damned, by that great 
American invention - Progress -to 
wander the sidestreots, noly 
places, and hack alleys surround- 
ing L.T.I. in search of a parking 
place. Entrapped within his arti- 
ficial limb (the funny metal box 
on four rubber wheels) tbat brings 
distance within his power the 
"L.T.I. Sprint" misses classes, 
lunch, and peaee of mind. Frus. 
Srated and angered to the point 
of insanity the "L.T.I. Sprint 
spurts into any available opening 
risking at least six hours bondage 
in the student parking lot, 3 blue 
tag and a fine from the L.T.I.S.S. 
(L.T.I. Security Section-pardon 
the resemblance) for parking on 
hallowed ground (its being senn- 
kled with holy water) or a yellow 
tag and a fine from Lowell’s 
finest. 

The above, of course, is a rather 
facetious knock at the perennial 
student parking problem. I em- 
phasize "student parking" rather 
than 'AdministraUon-Facmty-Stu- 
dent” parking since the "Adminis- 
tration Faculty" parking problems 
are slight in comparison and 
speedily corrected as is obvious 
to everyone. We should have such 
problems as deciding whieh park- 
ing lot to park in, or moving our 
parking spaces closer to the 
school because it is too far to 
walk from the gymnasium park- 
hag lot The problem breaks 
down into two parts: the ieng 
and the short run, 

The long run situation seems 
quite rosy, according to Adminis- 
tration officials, with ibe whole 
problem solved by the middle of 
the academic year 1968-69. At the 
Board of Trustees Meeting in 
October the Beard is expeeted to 
approve a million dollar study 
project of L.T.I. by a Massachu- 
setts State Planner and his staff. 
Tentative plans eall for the pur- 
chasing of additional land adja- 
cent to the cleared strip behind 
the gymnasium with parking facil- 
ities along the edge of this land. 
A new look at the student parking 
lot has a parking garage tn mind 
or a new building with the bottom 
floors for parking. The most ex- 
citing proposal, however, is the 
development along the west bank 
of the Merrimack. Except for a 
right-of-way strip adjacent to the 
bridge the development would ex- 
tend down to the bend in the river, 
Built up on granite material to 
prevent erosion and flooding, the 
development would include a two 
thousand ear parking lot and a 
glassed-in combination observa- 
tion lounge and theatre. A walk- 
way, above the highway, would 
join the development with the 
other buildings in the vicinity of 
the nuclear reactor. Certainly 
these developments should help 
the long-range problem. 

The short-run. namely this year, 
is an entirely different story, The 
situation is not likely to have any 
significant changes unless atti- 
tudes of both students and the 
Board of Trustees is altered. If 
it is possible to create and en- 
large parking facilities alongside 
of Eames Hall for members of 
the faculty and the administra- 
tion, gentlemen, why stop there? 
Why not plow up the somewhat 
weedy lawns before both Smith 
and Eames and create parking 
facilities there on a temporary 
basis? Once the new parking de- 
velopments are a reality these 
temporary lots could be reseeded 
and a real grass lawn grown, 
Surely this could be done at a 
minimal cost and although this 
would not solve the whole problem 
it would help immensly. Second- 
ly, why can't the fraternities 
create car pools eaeh day to 
transport their members, rather 
than having a car at school for 
every one or two members? No 
doubt because of inconvenience of 
incompatible class schedules. Of 
course no one would dare suggest 
that this free time be spent study, 
ing in the library. Third, why 
can’t those students parking 
across the river at the new dorms 
stay there? And last, but not 
least, why don’t more students 
complain to the proper authorities 
(Student Council?), Dean of Stu- 
dents, Board of Trustees (peti- 
tion), parents, and State Reore- 
sentatives) or offer practical, 
constructive suggestions, in con- 
clusion. I simplv would like to 
state that parking spaces one 
through thirty, two in the student's 
parking lot now belong to the 
faculty and parking soaces one 
through thirty-two in the faculty 
lot beside the gymnasium now be- 
long to the students - sign not- 
withstanding. 


STUDENT COUNCIL FOCUS 

All students realize that the Student Council does exist but 
few, if any, actually know what goes on behind that ominous door 
entitled, Student Council Office. The purpose of this column shall 
be to acquaint students with the activities of the Student Council, 
and its members, and to tell what some people may not want to 
hear, but what the student body should know, 

In the past the Student Council and the Fraternities have 
gotten along admirably. The reason being that tbey stayed cut of 
one another's way, Recently this system fell apart due to Student 
Council President, Robert Green, 

The constitution of the Student Council states that it has the 
sole right to approve the constitutions of every student organiza- 
tion on campus, This was apparently interpreted by Mr. Green to 
also mean the Fraternities, even though the Fraternities have, in 
the past, been completely independent of the Student Council, The 
only people the Fra Jerri ties have been subservient to were the 
Board cf Trustees and the Dean of Students, certainly more ex- 
pressive than the Student Council. In any case, Mr. Creen first 
went to see the Dean of Students, and then Mr. Olsen, to try to 
obtain the constitutions of the Fraternities When he obtained no 
satisfaction he went to the Fraternities. Now, the problem does not 
arise from the fact that Mr, Green wanted the Fraternities’ consti- 
tutions, but rather from the manner in which he tried to obtain 
them. Permit me to cite several examples; 

Mr. Creen threatened to stop tbe dance of one Fraternity 
if they failed to submit their constitution. (This was later 
denied by Mr. Green.) 

He told various other people, some members of the 
Student Council and/or members of Fraternities that all or 
some (depending on the person) of the Fraternities had al- 
ready submitted their constitutions when, in truth, not one 
Fraternity had done so, 

He did all of this without the knowledge and/or consent of 
the majority of the Student Council or their advisor. 

This and other information was brought out at the Student 
Council meeting of October 3, 1967. Mr. Robert DiNanno, 
representing the Interfraternity Council, spoke for a considerable 
length of time expressing the I.F.Cs wish tbat if Mr. Green 
wanted the constitutions of the Fraternities he should go about] 
it in a manner more fitting his position on the S.C. Mr, DiNanno 
also believed that a formal apology was in order. At the ond of the 
meeting the S.C. passed a motion stating that the I.F.C. is in- 
dependent of the S.C. 

This whole episode may make you wonder what kind cf 
control Mr. Creen is trying to exercise .over or with the S.C. Could 
you tell us Mr. Creen? 

— M.P.B. 
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"time OFF TO STRETCH 

Taking (In- .ills it i- ill fungiii.iii 
Brewster. ]r-. Itn n'llege premium, 
George Pillsbitn iv inking ;i war nff 

The lime off pl.-iit is being used to 

ninline of nun-imp selinnlfng Bin ii 
won't be spent stretching out on the 
beach. It’ll be used, rather, to stretch 
his mind. 

George worked this uinins-r (through 
ISIS) in .i g,is u.iliitn in Bclgni i«. 

. I'm- fust hi- gnu to Ic.irn the way 
Europeans work mid Inv .aid think », 

he said. Ohs ill lie learned well. 

His employer dropped in at ISIS head- 
quarters town Till the end of the sum- 
mer and commented an liow- impres- 
sed an executin' of liis company was. 
Seems George used u little inventive 
salesmanship ulien the executive, ivlio 
George didn't know, dnise in fur sti ali- 
gns. It win George's unique kind of 


ambition tl-at made the executive 
single In (II out ns a « bus- who has 
something gning for hint 

Cenrgi-'s job in Europe svas it suc- 
es-ssful bum'll ing for his plans Fur the 

After the summer, it's Australia. 
WJiv Australia (if nil places? 

« Simple, it's the farthest English 
speaking place from my home, Min- 
neapolis. Emm yvhai I’vc-l-caril, the 
people in Australia are adventurous 
tmd interesting and really different 
from lliiiss- in the United Slates. » 

As a sheep herder he's spending time 
away from the civilization he knows. 

, inis the herders, sheep, and waltzing 
minikin ss ill he there In keep him 


company 

• The jnb ssill give me 
out ms ideas anil esa 
assay iron, ills- life I k.m 


think 

nyself 


tc-ring cidlvgc- » 

His next and final |'oh before retur- 
ning to school will he in Atisiralin as 
a junior salesman. The job will take 
him to S-ilney, Australia and back to 


He espi-cis his plan For n « veil r 
oft » will I each bin i vs hilt it's like to 
ss-nrk III holli country anil oily. His 


experience. 

Working, earning, and budgeting 

these are nil till- things that svili give 
him wider vision. 
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COFFEE HOUSE 
OPENS 

by David ). Hudy 
"The Lost Beginning" is a first 
when it comes to entertainment 
in Lowell, Since LcweU is entirely 
devoid of any collegiate "heng 
out" (not even a dingy rath- 
skeller), this Coffee House is a 
"new beginning'. 

It opened last April under the 
direction and planning of a man 
who bas the interest of area stu- 
dents. His name is Father Tee 
ter, Assistant Pastor of St. Anne's 
Episcopal Church. Every Friday, 
night since then the four wails of 
"The Lost Beginning" have heard 
many talented local people. Every 
fourth Friday there is an open 
hoot 

is an open hoot. 

The atmosphere, whicD in — 
sense helps make the coffee house, 
is subdued. The dim candle-lit 
room contributes to tee mood of 
the occasion. As the back of tee 
menu states: "This is it. Ycur 
World tee world of the past, the 
world of the music of long ago. 
Surrender yourself to its call. Let 
it take you back thru tee smoke 
rings of your mind down past tee 
foggy ruins of time.” 

Last Friday, Curt Reynolds and 
Janice Carragher provided the 
entertainment. Curt did an ex- 
e client version of Toni Rush's 
"The Urge for Going" and his 
new release "The Circle Game" 
and Tim Hardin's "If I Were a 
Carpenter." Not only did he sing 
and play other people's ballards 
hut he also did some of his own 
top rate compositions. Included 
in these was a very thought pro- 
voking tune called ‘'Flower Peo- 
ple." This was a ballad of a 
bearded sandled man who loved 
everyone and walked tee terrain 
of the earth about Z000 years ago. 

Janice's pretty voice did above 
par versions of Judy Collin's "I 
Think It's Going to Rain," and 
Joan Baez’s "There But For 
Fortune." On one of her less 
serious type songs she did a live 
ly rendition of "Cochain on My 
Brain." 

The crowd that was there that 
night consisted mostly of college 
students from Lowell Tech, Lowell 
State and Northern Essex. " rm — 
Lost Beginning' is located 
downtown Lowell on Kirk Street 
next to Lowell High School. Hours 
are from 8 to 11 every Friday 
night. Admission is fifty cents 
and coffee and soft drinks range 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents. 


REGISTRATION? 

by Harlan Mosieri 

Well, we have gone through an- 
other of L.T.I.’s tradition of paper 
work, To the freshmen, this is 
one of their first looks at L.T.I.'s 
efficiency. But, in all honesty, 
this year’s system seems better 
than those teat I have gone 
through in the past (if one can 
compare horrors). 

The reforms in our registration 
should and can go even further. 
Many schools have Pre-Regis*ra- 
tion, so can we! For the students 
who have special problems or 
schedule mix-up, a day or two 
could be set aside before school 
starts. Even if this plan could 
not be put in use until tee future, 
at least wc could do the "Mickey 
Mouse" work beforehand. That is 
the work of filing our names and 
other materials ahead of time. 
This could be done by sending the 
materials to us during the sum- 
mer and passing the material out 
in school before the end of tee 
fall semester. 

The only way this reform 
any change in exact policy can 
be brought about is with tee sup- 
port of all students and teachers. 
1 may add that this school can 
never be a true school until there 
is real school spirit and not an 
artificially created one as there is 
now. As a start, wc need greater 
school participation by the stu- 
dents and student support of their 
paper and other representative 
school organs. This means active 
support. Not the other type of 
"Let Some Other Guy Ho the 
Work." 


NEWS FROM WGBH-TV 

CHANNEL 2 

Welfare recipients are in revolt 
across the country acccrding to 
N.E.T. JOURNAL. 

Monday (Oct. 23) at 9 p.m. 
(repeat Saturday, October 28, 
8 p.m.) Channel 2 will air a docu- 
mentary which records the per- 
sonal stories of those who have 
to rely on public funds to keep 
alive. Right after the Monday 
telecast, at 10 p.m. on RE- 
ACTION, Channel 2 invites the 
home audience to phone m and 
talk about tee problem on the 
air. 

The documentary itself was 
produced and written by Herbert 
Krosney, author oi "Beyond Wei- 
far: Poverty in the Supercity. " 
He has put together a series of 
verified, first person reports of 
what it's like to be down on your 
luck and what a person bas to 
do to get help, 

One mother reports her chil- 
dren go hungry if the welfare 


checks arrives late; another says 
that when her youngsters need 
clothing she must "get down on 
her hands and knees" and ask 
for money from the welfare de- 
partment. 

A pregnant girl can't marry be- 
cause if she does she will be in- 
eligible for welfare, and her boy- 
friend does not earn enough to 
support her, a widower with a 
young family must make an 
itemized plea for help, justifying 
every request with voluminous 
facts and figures. 

It’s the indigent themselves 
who tell the story, quietly, sadly, 
sometimes angrily, in N.E.T. 
JOURNAL: The Welfare Revolt 
being seen across the country 
this week on National Education- 
al Television. 


COLUMN NOTES 

Massachusetts Attorney Gen- 
eral Elliot Richardson and Bos- 
ton attorney F. Lee Bailey dis- 
cuss criminal law reform on 
WC-BH radio (89.7 FM) Sunday, 


Oct. 22 at 8:00 p.m. 

Speaking at tee Ford Hall 
Forum which WGBH-FM broad- 
casts live each Sunday from Jor- 
dan Hall, these two distinguished 
lawyers outline changes in the 
penal code they consider neces- 
sary and answer questions put to 
them by tee Jordan Hall audi- 
ence. 

WGBH radio commemorates 
the 50 ih anniversary of tee Rus- 
sian Revolution with four special 
programs, Monday • Thursday, 
(Oct. 23-26) at 7:30 p.m. 

Taking part are some cf tee 
world’s top Soviet scholars, 
among them former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.S.S.R. Gecrge 
Kerman, E.H. Carr of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England and 
Harvard Professors Richard 
Pipes and Adam Ularo. 

The revolution began ca — 
25, 1917, according to the Julian 
calendar thee in use, and fifty 
years later these distinguished 
men discuss the background and 
evaluate the impact of the event 


on succeeding generations. The 

programs were recorded hy 
WGBH at tee Harvard Russian 
Research Center. 

Gilbert Harrison is skeptical of 
public men "because it is not 
always the cream that rises to 
the top,” 

That's what tee editor-in-chief 
cf the "New Republic" says on 
Channel 2's THE DISSENTERS, 
Thursday, October 26 at 9:30 
p.m, (repeat Saturday, Pctcber 
28, 7 p.m.) 

And Harrison continues: "This 
journal is not skeptical cf the 
worth or potentialities of roan.” 
Bather, he says, "in commenting 
on public affairs each week, we 
try to distinguish between what 
is being done and what could be 
done and what should be done." 

With clarity and candor, Har 
risoc explains what the "New 
Republic" stands for, as he talks 
with host and WGBH newsman 
Donald Fouser who has produced 
THE DISSENTERS for National 
Educational Television. 
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A CLOSE LOOK 

Berkeley, Calif. - (l.P.) — Uni- 
verities cugtt to be "uncomfort- 
able for tiie right reasons," and 
not try to solve their problems by 
dealing with symptoms instead cf 
causes, according to Roger Heyns, 
chancellor of toe University of 
California at Berkeley. 

Many explanations hsve been 
offered for the recent student dis- 
turbances, Heyns said, but most 
of then "are not very instructive 
about the future. X believe the 
universities' recent difficulties 
with student unrest have been 
serious because of structural and 
functional inadequacies la the uni- 
versities themselves." 

Heyns also rejected "the notion 
that the solution lies in automati- 
cally broadening the base of par- 
ticipation in decision making." 

The California Chancellor offer- 
ed three reasons for campus un- 
rest and uncertainty. "The first 
is a great unclarity within the 
university community and in its 
surrounding public as to the na- 
ture of a university. As a result, 
we have no guides to action and 
too little general understanding of 
the conditions a university needs 
in order to flourish. A myraid of 
problems ranging from parietal 
rules to those governing political 
activity are more complicated 
and explosive because what is 
really at issue is the nature of 
the university." 

A second defect, he said, is the 
development within the university 
community of a large number of 
special interest groups, each of 
wh f ch presses for its own ad- 
vancement rather than for the 
development of the whole." 

"The third problem is that we 
arc divided and uncertain about 
the proper modes of decision-mak- 
ing, policy-making, and resolving 
conflict. There is a large mea- 
sure of distrust of the usual 
mechanisms of institutional 
change, not limited to student ac- 
tivists but shared by other stu- 
dents and a substantial number 
of faculty. 

"We have not yet agreed upon a 
theory of participation, which in- 
forms us when what type of parti- 
cipation, and by whom, would im- 
prove a situation. Because we 
lack such a theory, we automati- 
cally and reficxivcly extend '.he 
range of participation whenever 
there is a raucous response to the 
use of power." 

Heyns presented "three impli- 
cations for action" which he said 
were derived from the present 
problem on the campuses. 

"I believe lhc university needs, 
as part of its decision making 
apparatus, a research and de- 
velopment section,” he said. "1 
hope that it is clear I am not talk- 
ing about an institutional research 
office, but rather one that will 
keep us informed about changes 
in student abilities, interests, and 
motivations, and one which will 
study the university itself and the 
external influences operating 
upon it." 

Had such an office existed a 
half dozen years ago, Heyns said. 

It might have told university ad- 
ministrators to expect "the first 
products of a new permissive 
philosophy of child-rearing . . . 
reared in substantial affluence 
and more interested in social and 


political concerns than previous 
generations . . . with standards of 
conduct much less clear than in 
previous times. 


"The University was unprepar- 
ed for the changing nature of its 
students, and it will not he pre- 
pared for the next set of signifi- 
cant changes, unless it develops a 
mechanism for studying student 
characteristics and for develop- 
ing the implications cf the ' = “ J 
lags for the •• 


He also called for s "built-in 
revolutionary device with respect 
to curriculum." The traditional 
procedures of curriculum and 
course revision "operate labori- 
ously and slowly," be said, "f ra- 
gile ideas, experiments and inno- 
vations fare badly under these de- 
vices. We must build our appara- 
tus today into a body which bas 
the power to encourage innova- 
tion, establish experiments and 
give at least limited life to curri 
eutum suggestions from students 
and faculty. Although it may give 
expression to some ideas that turn 
out to be worthless, tnis is not as 
harmful as being essentially un- 
responsive." 


lual members to the institu- 
tion as such." Institutional loyal- 
ty has decreased, he said, among 
both students and faculty. Faculty 
members tend to give their loyal- 
ty to tbeir academic discipline, 
not to the institution, while the in- 
creasing proportion of young peo- 
ple who go to college decreases 
the feeling among students that 
they helong to a special or impor- 
tant group. 


"We must do more than we 
have ever done to increase the 
chances for individual satisfac- 
tion within the university and to 
reduce the innumerable low-grade 
frustrations that make us suscep- 
tible -to the disruptive dissatisfac- 
tions of ethers." 


TECH PLAYERS 


one-act piays will be 

presented. 

"Rise and Shine", a comedy hy 
Elda Cadogan, concerns two peo- 
ple who overslept Judgment Day. 
The ether play, Edward Albec's 
"Fam and' Yam", is a comment 
on the intellectual climate in 
America. 

The plays will be held during 
the first week of November. 

Positions are now available for 


Gena's Variety 
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MONROE 


this M On Rut calculator is ideally 
standard deviallons and all slatislical calcula- 
tions. every computation arising in science 
and commeice. 

• The most acclaimed calculatoi in the 
Monroe line. 

• The p hiase — operaloi s who know 
pi e Is r Monroe-was coined on this 
model MA7-W. 


Phone Collect 212-784-7790 


llPlease send me the Momoe Model 
‘ MA7W Electric Calculator. I under- 
, stand this Machine is fully guaran- 
p teed one yeai against delects both 
[| in pails and labor. 




I won't 
go into business when 
X graduate because: 


□ a. I’d lose my individuality. 

O b. It's graduate school for me. 

□ c. My mother wants me to be a doctor. 

Can't argue with c), but before you check 
a) or b)— pencils up! There have been some 
changes. Drastic changes in the business 
scene. But changes in the vox populi attitude 
regarding business . . . especially on campus 
, . . just haven't kept pace. 

Take the belabored point that business 
turns you into a jellyfish. The men who run 
most of the nation's successful firms didn’t 
arrive by nepotism, by trusting an Ouija 
board, or by agreeing with their bosses. Along 
the way, a well-modulated "No" was said. 
And backed up with the savvy and guts to- 
day's business demands. 

In short, individuality is highly prized in 
much of the business world— the successful 
much. Even when the business is big. Like 
Western Electric, the manufacturing and sup 7 
ply unit of the Bell System. 

We provide communications equipment for 


cur Beil System teammates, the Bell telephone 
companies. This takes a lot of thought, deci- 
sions, strong stands for our convictions, {and 
sometimes some mistakes . . . we're human, 
every 160,000 of us). 

Individuality pays off. Not only in raises, 
but in persona! reward as w«U. Like an engi- 
neer who knew deep down that there was a 
better way to make a certain wire connector 
—and did. Or a WE gal wbo streamlined time- 
consuming office procedures, and saved us 
seme $63,000 a year. 

Rewards and accolades. For saying “No." 
For thinking creatively and individually. For 
doing. 

Not every hour is Fun Hour, but if you've 
gol imagination and individuality— you've got 
it made. With a business like Western Electric. 
We’ll even help you answer b) with our Tui- ' 
lion Refund program. Come on in and go 
for President! 

Western Electric 

V^y fiUNUWTUKNC 4 SUPPLY UHlf OfTME BRl SlfSTEM 


i„ Long Island City. 
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PI LAMBDA PHI NEWS 

Heavens to Mergatroii! !! Pi Lam has won a football game It 
must he realized that it isn’t every day tnat such x momentous event 
as this occurs in the thriving community of Lowell, Mass. Why, 
there is only one brother in the house that can remember the last 
game that we won, and he still has his Alpha Epsu'sn sweatshirt. 

Let this serve as notice to she BUS that he is in strong conten- 
tion for the KBI's only remaining award. Got it on backwards, 
Steve? 

Amos still has his lovesick roommate, and the odds against him 
are quickly multiplying to that Lee has also become a P.W. 

Congratulations ere to order for T.P. oa the purchase cf his 
plastic car. Too bad it has a cement mixer for a transmission. • 
Congratulations arc also to order for: 

Pbil and his new blushing roommate. 

Scott and Rogi on their escape from the dome. 

M.G. for being the best poeg-pinger to the scbocl. 

S. S.'s girl to her tour, da ting victory over the forces of G.I.M.P. 

The Marine and the eleanest room in the house. 

P.W. and the lengthy retention of his pin. 

Bucky and his inspection sticker. 

Cliff Richards and his astounding phone calls. 

T. R. and his near-heart-attaek. 

II AND LOKI 


ROOMMATE RESEARCH 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. (I.P.)— 
Do college roommates affect 
eacb other’s academic perform- 
ance? For eeitato groups of stu- 
dents, the answer is yes, accord- 
ing to a study oa ’’Roommate 
Choice and. Academic Achieve- 
ment” recently conducted by 
Robert A. Piarce, instructor to 
psychiatry at the University cf 
Rochester School of Medicine 
and clinical psychologist to the 
University’s Student Health Ser- 
vice. 

Colleges and universities tend 
to regard the provision of hous- 
ing facilities for iheir students as 
a service— perhaps more for 
parents than students — rather 
than as an educational tool, Dr. 
Pierce says. 

However, housing arrange- 
ments do appear to have educa- 
tional impbeations, according to 
his survey of two groups cf stu- 
dents and their roommates. He 
found that the students in the fall 
semester of a class in Intro- 
ductory Psychology tended to 
achieve at a level similar to that 
of their roommates, but that 
there were interesting differences 
when the group was broken down 
by sex and by class. 

For the overall group, only 
men's achievement levels were 
significantly related to these of 
their roommates. Broken down 
by class, however, the survey 
showed that freshmen, "who are 
for the most part arbitrarily 
assigned to each other, tend to 
accommodate their level of 
achievement to that of their 
roommates.” 

Among upperclassmen, who 
are free to choose their room- 
mates, it appeared that "men 
choose roommates who achieve 
similarly to themselves . . . while 
women seem to pay no attention 
to this dimension at all.” 

On the basis of bis findings, 
Dr. Pierce concluded that 


"among certain groups of stu- 
dents, school achievement cor- 
relates positively between room- 
mates” and that "overaehieve- 
mer.t" probably accounts for a 
fair portion of this effect. (An 
overachiever was defined to the 
study as a student whose class 
standing at the end of the se- 
mester or of the academic year 
was higher than his ability as 
measured by College Board 
scores.) 

The latter conclusion was 
based on the fact that of the 
roommate pairs whose achieve- 
ments were most similar, nearly 
heif showed mutual overachieve- 
ment, rather than mutual under 
achievement, ’’convergence” 
(the brighter student under- 
achieved and the less bright stu- 
dent cveracbleved), or "diverg- 
ence” (the brighter student over- 
achieved and the less bright stu- 
dent underachieved). 

to the total group of students, 
there were more pairs of mutual 
over-and underachievers than 
pairs showing convergence or 
divergence. This suggests, he 
said, that "some roommates may 
arrive at a common understand- 
ing, perhaps not explicitly stated, 
about the value of grades and of 
studying, and then study accord- 
ingly. thus overachieving or 
underachieving together.” 


Swingline 

Test yourself... 

What do you sec in the irk blots? 


W.L.T.I. SOUNDS OFF 

by Alien G. Grew 

’’This is the put on sound of 
college radio.” Sound familiar? 
kou bet it does. It’s our own 
Radio WLTI FM at 91.5 Mkz, 
which starts operating for this 
year on November 5, from 4:03 
to midnight daily. 

WLTI FM is primarily an edu- 
cational station but that does not 
mean what type of education it 
goes in for. Starting this year, a 
few new features have been ad- 
ded besides the educational pro- 
grams which should delight its 
listeners. Female announcers, 
known as "Air Mates”, will serve 
as disc jockeys for the "Top 40." 
Another new feature will be the 
"Campus Bulletin Board" which 
will give information about activ- 
ities at Merrimack Valley and 
Boston area colleges. 

Panel discussions, interviews 
with educators and series of pro. 
grams hroadcast hy the Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System 
will highlight the educational ser- 
vices of WLTI FM. 

Association with United Press 
International and with other 
Greater Boston collegiate stations 
provide fast, factual news pro- 
grams with comprehensive cover- 
age at 7: DO and 10:00 P.M. 

Major league, as well as Tech 
Intra- mural and Varsity Sports, 
arc covered in a hi-wcekly sports 
program with live coverage of 
soccer and basketball games. 

For two hours a week folk, jazz 
and classical music is played by 
disc jockeys who are interested 
in this particular type of music. 

Over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars worth of equipment will be 
part of WLTI FM when the new 
library is finished. This will make 
it the most elaborate station in 
the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
Svstem. 

With facilities and programs 
such as these, mavhe even more 
Tech sludents will lislcn to WLTI 
1-’M. after all. it is OUR station. 


[1] A cockfight? 
A metis? 

A math-eaten; 
cockfight? 


w 

A, . A 

[2] Giraffes to high foliage? 
Scooters in a head-aa 
collision? 

TOT Staplers? 

(TOT Staplers!? What to ... ) 

This Is a 

Swingline 

Tot Stapler 
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A.S.T.M.E. 

continued from page I 
On September 29, 1967, L.T.I. 
was host to the annua) workshop 
conference of Region 1 which is 
comprised of the New England 
states. It started with Dr. Lydon 
giving the welcome address in 
B-214. Afterwards, coffee and 
doughnuts were served in Cum- 
nock Hal). 

Atiending the conference 
were many of the society and 
academic leaders of Region I. Ib 
proved to be an excellent chance 
for students and faculty alike lo 
renew old acquaintances and 
make new ones, 

After an interesting morning 
which proved beneficial lo all 
involved a luncheon was served 
in Cumnock Hall. 

Present and instrumental in 
planning the whole affair were 
Professor Arthur Patron, faculty 
advisor; Dr. William T. Hogan, 
Department Head of M.E.; Lee 
Minardi, Chairman; Bob Woj- 
narowski, Vice-Chairman; Rich- 
ard Frank, Secretary; and Craig 
Lundin. 


TECH LOOKOUT 

by Dick Kenney 

Now that we have had a two-week vacation from school (usurped 
is a better word), we should he already to catcb up with all the 
assignments lost to front of the old TV. The corridors are quieter, 
there are less people standing in front of the windows for better 
reception. Cumnock Hall is as crowded as during a Tech Players 
performance (i.e. nearly empty), the secretaries are back lo work, 
the bosses are back to work, classes return to their original 50- 
mtouto length and you can breathe something other than baseball, 
hosiery and birds for s few months. You know, I think I liked it 
better the ether way. 

I am a typical (I’m afraid) October 1967 Red Sox fan. These 
who choose to call themselves fans Increased sharply as of a month 
ago. Everyone wants to belong to a winner and now they do, regard- 
less of what happened on Coumbus Day. There isn’t a "GO RED 
SOX ’-sdekered-ear owner to New England who can’t bold his head 
up and say be has a winner. It is just fate that there are times 
when one thinks he can bave everything. "We’ve been down so 

I’m going to ask a favor of you. The story behind the request is 
tms: I came into school this morning and humped into a fellow Text 
staffer, who told me that the deadline was today at noon. I suddenly 
was faced with the predicament of not having anything at (he tip 
of my fingers to writs about. I would really appreciate it if you 
would make your suggestion box, beef box . . . whatever . Box 
50° from now on. Anything you would like to see in the paper (and 
dqn t get wise) just slip into my box. I don’t know if the mail room 
Will appreciate this or if the school would allow It, hut I will ccrtainto 
et you know If tnere is an official objection so that we can stop 
whatever might trickle m. Unfortunately, wbat is right to do and 
what is wrong to do is not an intuitive commcditv in some places 
Personally, I see no harm to personal notes being delivered to ir ali 
boxes and so fer I have beard of nothing wrong with it. But, we’ll 
see So, a there is something you want to say, some little comment 
that you wou.d bxe to read my comment on, please put it to my 
to*, ’pie usual Texf policy continues to stand, however, that being 
u a ?ytMng you want read to your own words you are 
entilled to submit and to bave published any decent commentary 
ea any topic ycu wish: These are to be submitted to the editor. The 
te H you which box. Shortly, for your benefit, either 
toe Student Council or the mail room posts a list of all organizations 
ar.d their correspondence box numbers. It should be posted soon, if 
cot already, oa the bulletin board in the mail room. 



These U.S. Air Force officers are 
getting what they want out of life. 
You can be one of them. 


What are they doing? They are performing 
a job of importance. Hour after hour. Year 
after year. Many of them will serve for 20 or 
more years. The fruitful part of a man’s life. 

Will yours be fruitful and creative? 

Or just spent? 

You're going to college to do something 
constructive, important. And you can be sure 
of it, in the U. S. Air Force. 

Start now in the Air Force ROTC program 
on your campus. Your Professor of Aero- 
space Studies will explain the variety of 
career opportunities. Pilot. Navigator. Engi- 
neering. Science. Administration. 

If you get in on it, you get paid to be part 
of the most exciting technological break- 
throughs of all time. You'll become a leader, 
an officer in one of America's most vital 
organizations... the U. S. Air Force. 

You can be part of the Aerospace Age 
when things are most exciting. . .at the begin- 


ning. While you serve your country, the 
whole universe will open up to you. 

There’s a 2-year Air Force ROTC program, 
and the 4-year program has new attractive 
financial assistance provisions. 

Lots of men waste their working years. 

But you don't have to be one of them. 


UNITEC STATES AIR FORCE 

Box A. Dept. CP-710 

Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 7B14B 


NAME 

(please pr Ini) 

COLLEGE CLASS 


AOORESS 
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TECH ’67 
SOCCER TEAM 

by Jack Marlin 
and Sieve Herman 
Most students here complain of> 
a dead social life, nothing to do 
except study, and no school spirit. 
Usually the loudest voices com- 
plaining are the least active peo- 
ple. How many of these people 
have ever considered going out 


to be the best all-round player 
on the team. 

Carlos Lavina - Carlos is a junior 
acd is considered the best de- 
fensive player on the squad. 
Carlos is tte sparkplug behind 
our all powerful secondary. 

Ted Daignault, Roy Chandler. 
Gerry Royer and Armafid Ron 
leau were all cited by Coach 
Q „ „„„ Aronson for their excellent de- 
sport. Intramural leagues fensive work. Edward Santini 
arc going from the start of school and Costas Georgaccpou'.os are 
•hi the end of school in June. The given credit for leading our of- 
basketball team has just started fense. These people might be the 
so its not too late to join. Many great standouts, but there is more 
of these people will pay five dol- to fielding a team than a few 
lars for a poor seat at some other stars. Someone to practice with 
schools football game when they them, cheer them and back them 
can be at mid-field at our home up. These are the people who do 
games. that so well! 

We at Tech should be proud of George Bielus, Gary Bush, 
our soccer team coached by Mr. William Brooks, Roul Dasilva 
Richard Aronson and Mr. Robert Tony Desantola, Charles Dinis' 
Joe Garelli. William Ghitls, Ges- 
ft vo Gomez. Robert Green, Am- 
letp Mastocchia, Tom McCarthy, 
John Mead, Glenn Narrow. Ccstos 


Akar Bjrdjrojjf j 

CROSS COUNTRY 

For the first time in its history 
Lowell Technological Institute wifi 


Callary. These two men have 
molded a fine young team which 
will be back next year with ex- 


perienced veterans. 

At the time of this writing, the 
team has a fine 2 and 2 record. 


Psnageatopolos, Joseph Psrzick, 
T . j- - -V- - ------- R°y Reynolds, Marcus Samale, 

The team has played some tough Maurice Smith. The manager is 
clubs, but has improved steadily. Joe Aroya. 

At the start of the season the of- The coach had nothing but 
fense was we 3k, but it has im- wnrrk ♦ k,v 

proved with every game. We have 
had a good defense since the start 
of the season. 

A few of the standout players 
on the squad include: 

Akar Burduroglu ■ Akar is a 


good words about his players and 
associates. He thinks that soon 
Tech will be an athletic power in 
New England. The team is get. 
ting better with each game and 
should end with a very fine 


LUCIEN BRUNELLE, INC. 

Registered Pharmacists 
PRESCRIPTION SPECIAtlSTS 

106 TEXTILE AVENUE LOWELL, MASS. 

Telephone GL 3-2231 


have a cross-country team. Under 
the direction of coach Robert Cal- 
lary the team held its first scrim- 

Thursday morning at Fort 
Hill Park, Lowell. 

First to finish in the practiee 
was Keith Bennett, 'oUowed by 
Tom Earle. Mike Hoffman, Robert 
MeLeod, Lea Gillespie, Louis Bas- 
alt Joseph Bitis and Chester 
Rowe. All except Bitis who Is a 
junior, and Ray Gordon a sopho- 
more, are freshmen. 

The first meet is scheduled for 
October 24, when Tech will host 
Emerson College. Tech will meet 
Lowell State on October 30. and 
will play the University of Rhode 
island on November 7. In addi- 
tion. Lowell State has invited 
Tech to take part as a third team 
m the home meets at State. 

- Scores and Schedule • 
Nasson 0-5 

St. Michael’s 1-0 
Excellent Game by Team 
Babson 2-1 

In Double Overtime 
Colby 1-4 

Outplayed 
Sat. 14 - Away 
Norwich 

W.P.J. 0::lob€r - 
Tires. 17 . Home 
Boston College 
Fri. 20 - Away 
Clark 

Wed. 25 Home 
Hartford 
Sat. 28 - Away 
Holy Cross 
Tues. 31 ■ Away 
„ - November 

Brandeis 

Away (TV) 


NORMAN G, 
DESROCHERS 

3ARS2* S2RVICE 
1 24 Textile Avenue 


HCW- 

FIND 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
BY COMPUTER 

Usl year J30 million in college schol- 
arships went unclaimed — because no 
Qualified persons applied . . . because 
no qual.flad persons Knew of them. 
• Now SC5 engineers end educators 
have programmed a high-speed com- 
puler with 700,000 items of scholastic 
Ilo, worth over *500 mi lion, 10 permit 
students to otsily and quickly locate 
scholarships for which they qualify. 
> The student fills out a detailed, con- 
fidential questionnaire and returns It to 


sing laa of $15. in se _ _ 
ter^ compares hjs quaglications against 


, civic, fraternal. 


Cations, 

ligious, . 

and prints a personalize.- .„ 

the student telling him where and when 
te apply for grants for which he qual- 
ifies. Thousands of these do not depend 
on scholastic standing or linanclal need. 

mFREE -- m 

I irfFSRMAT.Orf kHO S/tWLT (iuBTlSHKAIIlE 




3:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
3:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


THE TEXT OPEN FORUM 

, b a H ots below represent questions that we, the editors think 

should be of interest and import to ail students. Please take the few minutes 
that will be necessary to consider, mark, and mail the ballots. This is the 
only way that we can discover student opinion on any issue. 

We invite written comments on any of the Questions, and invite you 
to submit any questions that you would like to s^e put to a referendum 
vote. 1 o vote, just tear out this section of the Text and throw it in the chute 
in the man room, it's as simple as that. Results will be published as soon 
as a representative number of ballots are Tetumed (hopefully by next issue). 

Question No. 1 

Referendum Question: In the light of the editor-ol onolysis of the lost 
issue ond/or your own experience, what would you do about T.O.C.? 

□ Retain as is 

□ Eliminate 

□ Limit the duration of orientation, 
ond the authority af T.O.C. 

lizt: rr a ? !i ian ^ naw " cn this Hme, y i**ue, ™ re iy cut OU t the 

pushed nextlssuT * ^ ^ moil raam - Resul * will be 


IMMEDIATE ENGINEERING CAREER OPENINGS 


Mechanical Engine^, ? 
Electrical Engineers 
Marine Engineers 
Industrial Engineers 
Systems Analysts 


Naval Architects 
Nuclear Engineers 
Civil Engineers 
Metallurgical Engineers 


See our representative 
Ed Conway 

Thursday, December 7 


II be at the Placement Office to answer questions, dis- 
s qualifications, take applications for fast action. 


Newport IVews 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Thursday, December 7, 
explore an 
engineering career 
on earth’s 
last frontier. 


Talk with Newport News On Campus Career Con- 
sultant about engineering openings at world’s 
■argest shipbuilding company — where your future 
is as big as today's brand new ocean. 

Our half-a-billion-dollar backlog of orders means high start- 
ing salary, career security, with your way up wide open 
It also means scope for all your abilities. We’re involved 
with nuclear ship propulsion and refueling, nuclear aircraft 
carrier and submarine building, marine automation. We've 
recently completed a vast oceanographic ore survey. We're 
a major builder of giant water power and heavy industrial 
equipment. We’re starting to apply our nautical nuclear 
know how to the fast expanding field of nuclear electric 
power generation. We’re completing competitive systems 
designs for the Navy’s $1 billion plus LHA fleet concept. 

Interested in an advanced degree or research? We’re next 
door to Virginia Associated Research Center with one of 
the world’s largest synchrocyclotrons, offering advanced 
study in high energy physics. We’re close to Old Dominion 
College and University of Virginia Extension Division, where 
you can get credits for a master’s degree, or take courses 
in Microwave Theory, Solid'State Electronics, Nuclear En- 
gineering and other advanced subjects. Ask about scholar- 
ships, tuition grants, study and research leaves to imple- 
ment these opportunities. 

Ask, too, about the pleasant living and lower living costs, 
here in the heart of Virginia's historic seaside vacation land, 
with superb beaches, golf, fishing, boating, hunting. 


